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FAMILY FESTIVALS AND FETE-DAYS AT CAIRO. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 




ARRIAGE contracts 
amon^ the Egyptians are 
very simple in character, 
but the wedding festivi- 
ties are elaborate, and the 
preliminary arrangements 
often very tedious and 
difficult. A father will 
sometimes object to give 
a daughter in marriage 
to a man who is not of 
the same trade or profes- 
sion as himself, and he 
is always very unwilling to 
allow a younger daughter 
to be married before an 
elder one. 

In the upper and middle 
classes of society the 
bridegroom can very rarely 
obtain even a glimpse of 
the face of his bride until 
after the conclusion of all 
the legal and social cere- 
monies attending mar- 
riage. In the lower ranks 
there is necessarily less 
reserve. The preliminary 
arrangements having been 
A Nile Boatman, madebyparentsorfriends, 

the bridegroom is admitted to an interview with the " wakeel,'* 
or deputy of the bride, and settles the amount of dowry. Two- 
thirds of the dowry are generally paid before the marriage con- 
tract is pronounced, and the remaining third is held in reserve, 
to be paid to the wife in case of her husband's death, or if she' 
should be divorced against her own inclination. . A day or two 
after this interview the bridegroom, accompanied by two or 
more friends, goes to the house of the bride. He is received 
by the bride's wakeel in the presence of witnesses. All present 
recite the ''Fatihah," i,e, the first chapter of the Koran. The 
bridegroom pays the stipulated portion of the dowry ; then he 
and the wakeel sit down upon the ground face to face, and grasp 
each other's right hand, raising the thumbs and pressing them 
against each other. A **fikee," or teacher, places a handker- 
chief over the joined hands, and utters a few words of exhortation 
and prayer. The wakeel then says, "I betroth to thee the 
maiden for a dowry of such an amount;" and the bridegroom 
answers, " I accept from thee her betrothal to myself, and take 
her under my care, and bind myself to afford her protection, 
and ye who are present bear witness of this." This completes 
the contract, but eight or ten days are generally allowed to 
elapse before the '' Leylat-ed-dukleh," or '' Night of Entrance," 
when the bride is brought to the house of the bridegroom, and 
he beholds her unveiled for the first time. 

In the meantime the portion of the dowry already paid is 
spent on articles of furniture, dress, and ornaments for the 
bride, whose parents generally add to the dowry a sum of money 
at least equal to it in amount. The objects thus purchased are 
the recognised property of the bride, and if she is divorced she 
is entitled to take them away with her. The furniture is sent 
to the house of the bridegroom mounted on camels or carried 
on the heads of men, and usually by a circuitous route, so as 
to display the treasures widely. Among the articles there are 
generally numerous divan cushions and coverlets, chests more 
or less ornamented, a looking-glass, and sometimes two chairs 



made of cane, upon which to place at night the turban of the 
husband and the head-dress of the wife. These chairs are 
sometimes canopied, and they are never on any account used 
as seats. An embroidered silk kerchief of thick material should 
be attached to each chair, to be placed over the head-dresses 
at night. 

If the wedding is fixed for a Friday, the bride goes in state to 
the bath on the preceding Wednesday. This procession is 
called **Zeffet-el-Hammam." Musicians lead the way, and 
sometimes are followed by two men carrying the towels and 
various articles used in the bath upon large round trays 
covered with silken kerchiefs ; then comes a man carrying 
a long-necked bottle containing orange-flower water or rose- 
water, and he occasionally sprinkles passers-by. Another man 
carries a censer with aloes-wood or some other odoriferous wood 
burning in it. More commonly, however, the bride is preceded 
only by her female relations and friends and a number of young 
girls walking in pairs. The bride walks closely veiled and under 
a canopy. Musicians, or two or three drummers, close the 
procession. On returning from the bath to the house of her 
parents, the bride and her companions of the bath have supper 
together, and love songs, not unlike the Song of Songs, are 
sung by professional singers. At the close of this entertainment 
a very singular method of levying contributions is sometimes 
adopted by the bride. A large quantity of henna having been 
mixed into a firm paste, she takes a lump of it in her hand, and 
each guest sticks a piece of money into the surface of it till it is 
completely studded with coins. A large sum is thus sometimes 
collected^ for it is contrary to Oriental etiquette to give anything 
but gold on such an occasion. There are, however, some very 
small gold coins in circulation in Egypt. After this ceremony 




Unveiled. {See page 263.) 

the hands and feet of the bride are smeared with the henna 
paste, and bound up in linen, and the guests use the remainder 
of the paste to dye their own hands, wliich on the following 
morning appear of a dark orange-red tint. This night is called 
the " Leylat- el-Henna," or the " Night of the Henna." 
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On the wedding-day the bride and her friends, having break- 
fasted together, start soon after noon for the house of the bride- 
groom, moving very slowly and by a circuitous route through the 
principal streets for the sake of display. This parade is pro- 
longed sometimes for two or three hours. The procession is 
headed by a band of music, or by a few men beating drums and 




Sketch in the Colonnade of the Mosque of 'Amru, the first Mosque built 
in Egypt. Founded A.T>. 6^2>' [See pages 2>1— 39 ■) 

blowing the native pipe, called ''zamr." These are followed by a 
number of performers with wooden swords or with quarter-staves, 
who from time to time stand and make an exhibition of their 
proficiency in mock combats, while the whole procession pauses 
to watch their performance. Next follows the bride, completely 



shrouded from head to foot in a red cashmere shawl, and led by 
two women under a square silk canopy of some gay colour, such 
as pink or yellow. The canopy is open in front only, and is 
carried, by means of a pole at each corner, by four elderly men. 
At the top of each pole an embroidered handkerchief is usually 
fastened. The friends and relations of the bride follow, some- 
times forming a very long train. 

In bridal processions of the lower classes the women of the 
party utter, at frequent intervals, shrill cries of joy called 
" zaghareet," but this practice is considered undignified, and 
is avoided by the better classes of people. If the bride be of 
a somewhat superior class, instead of walking under a canopy, 
she rides on a high-saddled ass, or is driven in a close carriage, 
the roof of which is covered with a red shawl, and the horses of 
the carriage have each a white handkerchief attached to the 
head-stall. 

When, however, the bride is a lady from one of the palaces of 
the reigning family, she rides in a state carriage with four horses, 
attended by a military escort, and the coachmen and footmen of 
her carriage, and the coachmen and footmen of many of the 







Upper Po7'tion of Arcade in the Mosque of Tulun. A.D. 873. {See page 39.) 

guests' carriages, w^ear Persian shawls, presented to them in 
memory of the occasion. These shawls, which in some cases 
are very costly, are worn scarf- fashion over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm. 

The bride, on arriving at her new home, is conducted to the 
harim, where a repast is in readiness for her and her party. 
The bridegroom remains below with his friends. During several 
days previous to the wedding, preparations for the festivities go 
on in the house of the bridegroom, and the street in which he 
lives is illuminated for t\vo or three nights, and music and sing- 
ing are continually heard. An ornamental awning is spread 
across the street in front of the house, and from this are sus- 
pended numerous chandeliers and lanterns. At the end of the 
street a number of small flags are strung across a rope. Before 
sunset on the marriage night the bridegroom goes to the bath, 
puts on his wedding garments, and then, having supped with 
his friends, he proceeds to one of the principal mosques, attended 
by a party of musicians and a number of men carrying cressets 
raised on lon^r staves. 
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Mosque of the Sultan Hassan^ Cairo. A.D. 1356. {See pages \o\ — 104.) 
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The procession returns from the mosque with more order and 
display, and very slowly, it being apparently a point of Oriental 
etiquette for the bridegroom not to seem too eager to behold 
his bride. Musicians lead the way, the men with cressets 
follow, and then come two men bearing a pole, from which is 
suspended a framework composed of four circles, to which 
numerous lamps are attached. The upper circle is made to 
revolve, and is kept in continual motion. These cressets and 
rings of light produce a remarkable effect as they move slowly 
along. The bridegroom and about twenty of his companions 



follow next, advancing with measured tread in the form of an 
oblong ring, all facing towards the centre. Every now and then 
they stop, while a professional singer chants a few words of a 
bridal song, which can be heard by the bride as the procession 
approaches. Hundreds of people congregate under the awning 
in front of the house and in the inner court to listen to the 
music. The proprietor of a neighbouring coffee-shop is engaged 
to supply the thronging guests with seats and coffee, but each 
guest brings his own pipe or cigarettes with him, and itinerant 
vendors of sweetmeats, nuts, cakes, and fruit are allowed to 




A Cairo Crowd on a Fete-day wait mg for a Processio?i. [See page 264.) 



circulate among the guests for the sale of their dainties. The 
shabby coffee-shop boys and still dingier sellers of sweets look 
very much out of place among the well-dressed guests ; but 
these strange contrasts and the close contact of squalor and 
grandeur are thoroughly characteristic of Oriental life. 

When the bridegroom reaches his house he is conducted to 
the harim. The bride appears before him with a veil thrown over 
her head, and he must make her a present of a piece of money 
as " the price of the uncovering of the face." 



One of the most striking anomalies in Oriental life is the 
privacy of the harim and the publicity attending the chief events 
of family life. 

A band of music heads the procession for a circumcision, and 
the barber's servant appears carrying on his head a large wooden 
case, the front of which is ornamented with embossed brass, 
tinsel, and pieces of looking-glass : this is the barber's profes- 
sional sign. Then follow dancers, wrestlers, and mountebanks, 
behind whom are the boys for whom the ceremony is being cele- 
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brated. They are generally about five or six years old, but the cere- 
mony is sometimes delayed, that two or more boys of one family 
may undergo the rite at the same time, and thus save expense. 

It is usual to dress the children in girls' costume of the richest 
kind which can be procured or borrowed for the occasion. 
The boys ride on handsomely caparisoned horses, or are con- 
veyed in carriages, the head-stalls of the horses being each 
decorated with a white handkerchief. 

There is another fete-day in a family circle, when one of the 
sons is admitted into a guild as a tradesman or an artisan. The 
youth having acquired skill as a turner, tailor, barber, bookbinder, 
or carpenter, &c., is introduced by his father to the Sheikh of 
the trade, with a request that he may be admitted as a member. 

The Sheikh, if favourable, sends an officer called a * ' Nakib ' ' to 
invire the masters of the trade to assemble and meet him at the 
house of the father of the young candidate for membership, or 
at some other convenient place. The Nakib hands to each 
person who is to be invited a little sprig or a flower, and says, 
" Repeat the first chapter of the Koran for the Prophet." 
Having recited it together, the Nakib adds, ''Come on such a 
day to such a house, and take coffee and dine." 

On the appointed day, when the assembled guests have dined, 
the Nakib leads the youth before the Sheikh and states his 
qualifications, and then all present recite the first chapter of the 
Koran for the Prophet, when the Sheikh girds the youth with a 
girdle, and ties it with one knot. The chapter is again recited 
and a second knot tied, and after a third recital a bow is tied ; 
the young man is thus girded symbolically for his work, and 
completely admitted to membership. He kisses the hand of the 
Sheikh, and gives the Nakib a small fee. 

No man ought to practise a craft or trade for money until he 
has been approved by the Sheikh and masters of the trade, and 
admitted to membership ; and this is a sufficient guarantee of 
his skill. 

The public fete-days in Cairo, especially those of the new 
year and before and after Ramadan, have been already referred 
to, and the sketch on page 244 will give some idea of a Cairo 
crowd of the present day waiting for a procession ; but in the 
olden time, before the Princes of Egypt used European carriages 
driven by English coachmen, the processions were much more 
picturesque and gorgeous. 

The Khedive of Egypt, though he may neglect attending 
prayers in the mosques during the rest of the year, is bound to 
be present at the services in four principal mosques on the four 
Fridays of the month of Ramadan. His Highness Towfik, who 
is very regular in his observance of public worship, on the first 
Ramadan after his accession, attended successively the mosques 



of Al Husain, of Al Azhar, of An-nafiseh, and of 'Amru. (See 
page 262.) He rode in a state carriage, and was accompanied 
by numerous attendants ; but it is recorded that when the Khalif 
al-'Aziz-billah rode to the mosque of Al Kahireh on the first 
Friday of the month of Ramadan, in the year 380 of the Hejra, 
he was followed by about five thousand persons on foot : over his 
head was held the state parasol, made of yellow silk embroidered 
with gold, and on its summit was a bird standing on a globe. 
He carried the sceptre in his hand, and wore the " tailasan," a 
kind of turban denoting high rank, and the sword. He received 
in his own hands the petitions of the oppressed, and read many 
of them on the road. 

On the following Friday he rode to the large mosque called 
Al Anwar. His dress consisted of clothes made of white silk 
embroidered with gold, out of respect to the prayers. 

The mattresses spread for the Khalif in the mosque were 
three in number, and were placed one on the top of the other : 
they were made either of Samany or of Daibaky cloth, white, 
and of the best quality of its kind, and embroidered with red. 
Embroidered curtains were suspended, one on the right hand 
and one on the left. 

The Khalifah arrived in solemn state with drums and trumpets. 
Around his steed, and outside those in immediate attendance on 
him, were readers, who were the special readers of the presence, 
some on each side ; and they delighted their hearers, repeating 
their chants time after time, from the moment of his leaving his 
throne, all along the road till he came to the throne of the 
preachers in the mosque. And when the ceremony was over, 
the people went away one by one, and he returned to the palace 
with the Wazir behind him, the trumpets sounding and the 
drums beating. 

. And on the third Friday he rode to Misr to preach in its 
mosque. Then the people of Al Kahireh illuminated for him 
from the gate of the palace to the mosque of Ibn/IMun; arid 
the people of Misr illuminated from the mosque of Ibn Tulun to 
the mosque in Misr ; this being arranged by the Governor of 
Misr, the people of each trade being in a separate place, and 
the chief of each displaying instruments and valuable curtains or 
banners. On these preparations they were employed for three 
days and nights, the governor going and coming amongst them 
continually. He deputed agents to protect the people and their 
property. On Friday the Khalifah rode right through all this 
in the great street to the tomb of Abdallah, to the mosque of 
Misr. And when » the prayers were over he returned to Al 
Kihireh by the same road, going through the illuminations 
until he reached the palace, and there he gave to the servants of 
the mosques by which he passed, to each one a dinar. 



EXHIBITION OF ARMOUR. 




N interesting collection of ancient armour, both 
foreign and English, was formed last month at 
the Royal Archaeological Institute, London. The 
articles exhibited were about two hundred and 
fifty in number, and ranged from the tenth cen- 
tury before Christ down to the Stuart era in 
England, and included several specimens of 
Etruscan and Grecian Art, and still more of Roman and Oriental 
workmanship. Of these the most interesting, perhaps, were a 
brazen helmet of the time of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
found at Witcham Gravel, in the Fen Country, and exhibited by 
Mr. Vipan ; a Persian helmet of the seventeenth century, exhibited 
by Mr. John Latham, F.S. A. ; four Etruscan helmets of bronze, and 
another found in the Tigris, near the supposed passage of the ** Ten 
Thousand," sent by Mr. Bloxham ; some pikemen's helmets of the 
time of Charles I., exhibited by Mr. H. Ferguson ; a Florentine 
casque with three combs, exhibited by Mr. John W. Daily ; and an 



open casque of Italian steel repousse work, by the same. This was 
a very fine specimen, and in excellent condition, the subject en- 
graved on it being the god Mars, with Peace and Fame holding 
his beard ; its date probably about 1 540. Considerable interest at- 
tached to the tilting helmet of Sir Giles Capel, one of the knights 
who, in the suite of Henry VI 1 1., challenged all comers for thirty 
days in succession on the " Field of the Cloth of Gold." This hel- 
met, which was exhibited by the Baron de Cosson, used to hang in 
the parish church of Raine, near Braintree, Essex, down to the year 
1840, when it was removed. Besides the helmets, the exhibition 
contained various specimens of hauberks, brigandines, and coats 
of mail and of chain-armour, both Italian, English, and Irish: one 
of these, found in the Phoenix Park, at Dublin, and exhibited by 
Mr. Robert Day, bore the armorial badge of the ancient O'Neills. 
Among the most curious specimens of armour, perhaps, was the 
banded mail, exhibited by Mr. William G. B. Lewis, constructed 
of iron or steel rings sewn strongly into cloth or leather. 



